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SOME MID-VICTORIAN COTERIES. 


In the course of a long life, it has been my 
lot to join some small coteries of men called 
together by a common purpose and ceasing 
to exist as the call became faint, without 
leaving much trace behind them. Lest they 
should be wholly forgotten, I have put 
together some notes of my recollections of 
them. 

I premise that I was born in Cornhill, on 
April 10, 1839, within the sound of Bow Bells 
—therefore a veritable Cockney—and sent 
to the school of Mr. William Pinches, in Ball 
Alley, George Yard, Lombard Street, where 
I had among my schoolfellows John Henry 
Brodribb, who in after life became famous 
as Sir Henry Irving. George Yard was 
then the yard of the George and Vulture Inn, 
the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s arrest. I was 
delighted to read in the Reminiscences of 
Sir Edward Clarke (who came to the school 
shortly after I had left it) a warm apprecia- 
tion of our good schoolmaster. 


When I left school and got employment 
in an insurance office, the custom of making 
Saturday a half-holiday was beginning to 
prevail. This led to the formation of 
Saturday dining clubs. I joined one which 
ambitiously called itself the Athenian Club, 
and was catered for by the proprietor of a 
private hotel at the bottom of Norfolk 
Street, overlooking the Thames. Among 
its members were John Ryder (who belonged 
to Macready’s company) and other actors, 
Harrison Weir, the animal-painter, and other 
notable men. We had a room in the hotel 
which was open to us during the rest of the 
week, but after some time the proprietor 
of the hotel found that the tenancy of the 
Club did not bring him in all the revenue he 
wished and gave notice to terminate it. 
The Club died out and most of its members 
joined the Arundel Club, which was in pro- 
cess of formation and had acquired a lease of 
a fine house at the bottom of Salisbury Street. 

That Club became, and continued for 
many years, a delightful resort. W. H. 
Wills, the dramatist, lived there for some 
time, and its attractions are described in his 
Life by his brother, the Rev. Freeman Wills. 
Among its members were Charles Russell, 
who became Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
Frank Lockwood, who became Lord Justice 
of Appeal; W. S. Gilbert, Joseph Knight, 
J. Anderson Rose, George Rose (“* Arthur 
Sketchley ”) and a host of others. Many 
actors (some of them eminent ones) were 
members. The time to see the Club in its 
glory was after the theatres were over on a 
first night, when critics and playgoers and 
actors would meet and discussion would be 
general. An Englishman’s club was then 
his castle. No Legislature had ventured 
to prescribe how long he should stay in it, 
or what time he should leave it for his other 
home and go to bed. The lease of the 
Salisbury Street house expired and the Club 
moved to the corner house at the east end 
of Adelphi Terrace. That again was re- 
quisitioned after some years, and the Club 
dissolved. Some of its members kept up 
the habit of dining together in memory of 
past times. 

A Saturday dining society was founded in 
November, 1871, the special purpose of 
which was to test the faculty of the old inns 
of London to cater for the wants of its 
members. It began with the Tabard in 
Southwark, in memory of Chaucer ; it tried 
in turn the Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street, 
the inns of Bishopsgate, the Old Bell in 
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Holborn, Simpson’s in Drury Lane, Simp- 
son’s in Cheapside, Simpson’s in the Strand, 
the Half Moon in the Borough, and all other 
old inns which were available. It claimed 
as its title “‘The August Society of the 
Wanderers” and adopted as its motto 
Pransuri vagamur (We wander about to 
dine). Sir Henry L. Anderson, who was one 
of the Secretaries of the India Office and 
had brought from India a high reputation 
as a promoter of education, was the President. 
The fiction that the members formed a 
Cabinet was adopted and to each was assigned 
a high office of State. This sort of innocent 
masquerade commends itself frequently 
to the members of similar clubs, but it is a 
kind of fun that soon loses its freshness. 
Like the more famous Beefsteak Club, the 
Wanderers had a poet among them, and a 
privately printed volume exists which con- 
tains a selection of his verses, as they were 
from time to time recited at thedinners. Of 
these also the humour quickly evaporates, 
and it is no disparagement to the bright 
talent of the late Dr. J. S. Lavies that I do 
not find in the volume anything that would 
be intelligible without a commentary. After 
some years the tale of old inns was told, and 
the Club found a permanent home at 
Simpson’s in the Strand. 


I pass to the dining clubs which are con- 
nected with learned Societies and which 
for the most part are held on the days 
appointed for Council meetings or for the 
general meetings of the Society. In cases 
where both meetings are on the same day, 
they fill up the interval between. In the 
Statistical Society, which I first joined in 
1857, the Club dinner preceded the evening 
meeting, but when later on the hour for 
meeting was fixed for the afternoon, the 
dinner followed it. Their Club is a select 
one, but the President or Vice-President 
of the Society takes the chair, and the 
author of the paper for the evening is the 
Club’s guest. It forms thus a very good 
type of the club which is part of the Society’s 
machinery for carrying out its work. 


I had the honour to be elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1860 
and found the Clubs formed by its 
Fellows were of a different type. The 
older of the two existing at that time was 
called the Society of Citizens of Novio- 
magus, and was formed by two distinguished 
Fellows who had different views as to the 
situation of that mysterious Roman station. 
They said to each other, ‘“‘ Let us have a 


Club to discuss this, and let the Club dis- 
solve when the city is found.” This Club 
was limited to 15 members. When I was 
first introduced to it Samuel Carter Hall 
was the President or ‘“‘ Lord High.” When 
I afterwards joined it, Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, held that office. He printed 
for private circulation a little romance of 
his own, describing a visit by Cesar to the 
Club, and sketching its history. He was 
succeeded by Sir Wyke Bayliss, whose 
successor was Dr. J. 8. Phené. Dr. Phené 
held that he had discovered what was 
beyond contradiction the real site of Novio- 
magus, and that it was his duty therefore 
to dissolve the Club, which he did by an 
advertisement in The Atheneum. The 
other club was founded in 1852 by seven 
members, Mr. John Bruce, Mr. Frederic 
Ouvry (afterwards President of the Society), 
Mr. William John Thoms (founder of ‘N. 
& Q.’), Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. T. W. King 
(York Hera!d), Mr. William Durrant Cooper, 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) William R. Drake, 
all of them notable antiquaries. It was 
called the Cocked Hat Club out of respect to 
the dignity of the President of the Society, 
who used to wear a cocked hat on solemn 
occasions, such as the admission of a Fellow. 
The Club to this day rejoices in the posses- 
sion of the actual cocked hat worn by Martin 
Folkes, the Society’s first President under its 
charter. A history of the Club’s first fifty 
vears and a roll of its members was printed 
for private circulation in 1902. A third club 
has been formed under the title of the “S.A. 
Club,” of which I am not amember. Before 
I had joined either of the other clubs, three 
or four Fellows of the Society used to meet 
at Giraud’s Restaurant on their way to 
Somerset House. 


In 1863 I became a student-at-law and 
joined two of the debating societies open to 
me as such. They were the “ Social ” and 
the ‘“‘ Templars.” Shortly after, the Anthro- 
pological Society was founded, and I 
became a member. The Club formed to 
fill up the interval between Council meetings 
at 4 o’clock and evening meetings at 8 
was called the Cannibal Club, out of respect 
for those savage races which it would be 
the main business of the Society to study. 
One of the most interesting of its members 
was Algernon Charles Swinburne, and his 
connexion, with the Club is the subject of a 
delightful article by Mr. Edmund Gosse in 
a volume of Literary Essays recently 
published by him. I need only add to what 
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he says in it that I recollect being present. 


when Swinburne, who was a warm sup-| 


porter of the claim of Italy to independence, 
read, to the delight of the Club, a poem 


which he had just then written upon the. 


subject. After the amalgamation with the 
Ethnological Society, when the 


united 


Societies became the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, the Cannibal Club ceased to meet, 


but on the return of Sir Richard Burton to 


England I made an unsuccessful attempt. 


to revive it. We had one dinner together 
and no more. The interval between the 
Council and the evening meetings has for 
some years been filled up by a dinner. 
When, I joined the London and Middlesex 


Archeological Society in 1865 they had a. 
club which occasionally met for dinners | 


and took country week-end excursions. 
After some years it ceased to meet. 
The Royal Society of Literature had no 


complete, and might be brightened with 
some reminiscences of good things said and 
done, if I had not had before my mind the 
warning of the Beefsteaks :— 
Ne fidos inter amicos sit: 
Qui dicta foras eliminat. 
E. BRrRasroor. 


SOME CHANGES IN FLEET 
STREET. 
RECENT demolitions having effaced some 
buildings of more than ordinary interest, 
their passing deserves chronicling in these 


_pages, and it may be as well to place on 


record familiar allusions and some descrip- 
tion of their appearance. 

No. 189, Fleet Street. This building, 
having three floors and ground floor slightly 


raised above street level and basement 


club till after the death of Sir Patrick) 


Colquhoun, the President, in 1891. One 
was then started and called the Colquhoun 
Club out of respect for his memory. Of 
this club, the first president was Dr. Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and the latest president, Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Under the guidance of the late Dr. Ames, 
who was Secretary of the Society and of the 
Club, it bad great success. He made 
hospitality a leading characteristic of it ; 
at nearly every meeting of the Club one 
or more distinguished visitors accepted 
the invitation to attend, and opportunity 


the subjects which most interested them. 

In 1872 I attended the Brighton meeting 
of the British Association, was elected 
on the General Committee and became a 
Red Lion cub. What that means is well 
described by Sir William Tilden in his 
Life of Sir William Ramsay, and by Mr. 
Leonard Huxley in his article in The Corn- 
hill Magazire for March, 1922. 


lighted from a rail-guarded area, was built 
in 1802 from the designs of Sir John Soane. 


_Consequently it had fluted pilasters rising 


to a cornice dividing the second and third 
floors. These and the flattened screen 


| surmounting the top were characteristic of 


here 


| 


this architect and appear in drawings and 
photographs so numerous that to give detail 
is almost superfluous. The house 
replaced a much earlier building, to which 
the famous Mrs. Salmon brought her Wax- 
works Show from St. Martin’s-le-Grand very 
early in the eighteenth century. The exact 
date is not known, but there is the familiar 


‘allusion to her in The Spectator dated April 2, 
was given to them to address the Club on. 


1711. It is known that prior to the re- 
building she removed to No. 17. The old 
building, while in use for this exhibition, 
is illustrated in a plate published by N. 
Smith, June 26, 1793. In this it will be 
noticed that the rebuilding of No. 188, the 
house on the left or westward side, has 
caused a subsidence of the first and second 
floors. The sign of the “‘ salmon” above the 
shop door is very noticeable. The rebuilt 


Other coteries which should be mentioned No. 189 was occupied by Praed’s Bank ; 
were the Réunion Club in Maiden Lane, William Praed of Truro opening the bank 
Strand, and the Urban Club at St. John’s here soon after the rebuilding. Ultimately 
Gate, Clerkenwell, both of them resorts of this was absorbed by Messrs. Lloyds, but the 
men of various professions but of high old fittings and cash bowls remained, and 
capacity and bright social qualifications. were there in the present century (vide 
There were resorts of a humbler kind, such ‘ Historic Homes of the Linotype,’ 1913. 


as Hubble’s ; the “‘ Coach and Horses’ oppo- p. 32). 


The late Mr. F. G. Hilton-Price 


site Somerset House, where supper could be | (‘ The Signs of Old Fleet Street,’ p. 370) 


had; and Stone's Coffee-room in Panton 
Street, where one was sure of good com- 
pany. This list of mid-Victorian attrac- 
tions might be made much longer and more 


says Messrs. Praed built the recently 
existing house, ‘‘ and have recently vacated 
it’ (1895). My suggestion is that the re- 
building was made necessary by the unsafe . 
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condition of the old premises, and that 


Messrs. Praed did not come into occupation 
until a later date. It was in 1896 that the 
Machinery Trust, Ltd., removed here from 
Serjeant’s Inn, and at a later date sub-let 
the ground floor to the London City and 
Midland Bank. 

No. 190, Fleet Street, is less interesting, 
but its demolition apparently involved 
Soane’s adjoining structure, and some of 
his stonework or pilasters fell or had to be 
taken down. Of quite plain exterior, this 
four-floor brick erection was built apparently 
in the nineteenth century, replacing the 
building partly shown in N. Smith’s illus- 
tration of No. 189. Prior to the street- 
numbering period there are many identi- 
fications that could be attributed to this or 
‘near-by sites, but nothing definite seems 
to be available. 

No. 188—a pretentious building of ornate 
appearance—is illustrated and described in 
The Illustrated London News for Jan. 27, 
1866. It had just been completed from the 
designs of Mr. T. N. Deane for the Crown 
Tnsurance Co., who had to remove from 
No. 33, New Bridge Street. Here they 
remained until 1892, when the company 
was amalgamated with the Law Union and 
Rock Insurance Co. This same building 
had long association with the publishing 
house of Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
of whom the late Mr. E. E. Marston has so 
frequently discoursed. The last insurance 
company to be here was the Star Life, 
located in 1892. In 1896 it was possessed 
and partly occupied by the Linotype 
Co., who have only recently vacated the 
premises, leaving the record previously 
named and many pleasant interests in 
their locations. 

Nos. 64 and 63. The Bolt-in-Tun parcels 
office near the corner of Bouverie Street 
has been cleared, and on the neighbouring 
site of No. 63 a building has been erected for 
The Scctsman. Thus there has been lost 
the memory of an old coaching house, for 
although the spacious yard from which the 
coaches had started was long ago lost, there 
remained the coach office and the gateway. 
The name is a punning rebus upon that of 
Prior Bolton, last Abbot of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great. It is fruitless to record the 
many periodicals that had their birth and 
more or Jess existence in the offices of this 
and the next building (No. 63), now also 
demolished, but the weekly journal Black 
and White had quite a lengthy tenure of it. 
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No. 138 calls for notice because of a 
marked change of owners and occupiers. 
Now an extension of the office of a daily 
newspaper, it was from 1826 in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. Troughton and Simms. 
Edward Troughton came into Fleet Street 
in 1770, and was working here—the founder 
of the famous firm—while Johnson was at 
No. 7, Johnson’s Court. Its passing is 
regretted because this firm were the last, and 
‘worthy, representatives of the several Fleet 
Street scientific opticians that were famous 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
‘Troughton’s sextants were long in almost 
exclusive use ; his precision of method gave 
a world-wide reputation to his instruments. 
Of the man and his scientific honours much 
might be written. He is recorded in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and the late Miss Agnes Clerke 
has provided a biographical sketch of some 
interest (vide ‘Fleet Street in Seven 
Centuries,’ p. 463). 

Nos. 72 to 81. The whole of this con- 
‘siderable area has been cleared to provide 
a site for the temporary office of The Daily 
Chronicle and the re-alignment of their 
former building. Future historians may 
care to identify this as extending from Crown 
Court to Salisbury Court. What was 
perhaps the most interesting site—No. 79— 
was long associated with T. C. Noble and 
his father, Theophilus Noble; the son as 
an industrious writer and author of the 
familiar ‘ Memorials of Temple Bar,’ con- 
tinued for many years the bookselling busi- 
ness established by his father, who was a 
neighbour of Douglas Jerrold, in life when 
the latter edited Lloyd’s News, and in death 
when they were both buried at Norwood 
Cemetery. No. 76 afforded a back entrance 
from Fleet Street to Samuel Richardson’s 
printing office in Salisbury Square. In view 
of its convenience it is probable that he and 
his assistant, Oliver Goldsmith, frequently 
made use of it, to the lasting glory of its 
site. 

Nos. 121 and 122, nearly opposite, between 
Shoe Lane and Racquet Court, is the site of 
‘this building long offered for sale by the 
trustees of the local parish estates. The 
fact that this was in their possession seems 
to identify it as the pre-Reformation endow- 
ment of a lay brotherhood of St. Bride’s 
Church. Of this comparatively small site 
much could be written, even its remains 
carry an interesting suggestion, for the 
wooden beam remaining presumably 1 
situ has, above the door, some early 
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seventeenth-century carving of a vine with 
bunches of grapes, indicating that this had 
been a vintner’s. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

St. PETER DE MERTON. 

THERE are six churches in Bedford con- 
taining burial-grounds, viz., St. Paul’s 
(the parish church), St. Peter de Merton, 
St. Mary’s, St. John’s, Holy Trinity and 

St. Cuthbert’s. 

Previous to the mid-sixteenth century 
there were two churches in this town dedi- 
cated in the name of St. Peter. The other 
St. Peter was called St. Peter de Dunstaple, 
and it stood on the south side of the river, 


quite near, and opposite to, St. Mary’s, | 


in the present open ground now called 
St. Mary’s Square. A few particulars of 
this building and its associations are worth 
recording. 

Before 1400 it was a separate parish, but 
was afterwards annexed to St. Mary’s, the 
two churches being only a few yards apart. 
The services were conducted in each church 
on alternate weeks and the books and 
ornaments removed from one church to the 
other every Saturday. This weekly re- 
moval and the expense of maintaining two 
buildings in repair continually occasioned 
contention amongst the parishioners. John 


| instituted, and from that time the services 
were conducted at St. Mary’s only. The 
north aisle of St. Peter’s had become so 
ruinous that had it not soon afterwards 
been demolished it would have fallen down 
of its own accord. 

_ The parapet of the old Bedford bridge 
was rebuilt with part of the materials from 
this church. It is said to have been de- 
molished in 1545, but this date, I think, 
cannot be correct, as the Lincoln Diocesan 
Registry Book records that “* Adam Martin 
/was inst on 15 July 1561 to St. Peter de 
Dunstaple by the Bishop,” and it is stated 
to be vacant through resignation. From 
this it appears the church was standing 
16 years after its demolition is said to have 
taken place. No fewer than five prelates 
had occupied the see of Lincoln since John 
Longland’s death in 1547, viz., Henry 
Holbeach, John Taylor, John White, Thomas 
Watson and Nicholas Bullingham, in that 
short space of time. 

Several years ago, in laying down some 
gas-pipes part of the foundations of the 
old church were laid open ; they extended 
farther into the road than the present 
foot pavement. The churchyard must 
have extended over a considerable portion 
of ground now occupied by houses, as is 
proved by the quantity of human bones 
thrown up whenever digging operations take 
place a few feet below the surface of the 
ground. 


We turn now to St. Peter de Merton. 


Maigott was the incumbent at this time ; This church has been known as St. Peter 
he was inducted by the Bishop of Lincoln Merton, St. Peter in Campis, St. Peter 
(John Longland) in January, 1538, but, M’teyn, St. Peter's Martyn, St. Peter Martin 
owing to the unpleasant circumstances which and St. Peter’s. 
arose, he was induced to resign the living in From the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries 
1544, after he had held it nearly seven years. the title St. Peter de Merton was continu- 
However anxious the parishioners were to ously in use, as is clearly shown by the re- 
get rid of him, after his departure they cords of Newnham Priory and by the docu- 
began very quickly to regret his loss and ments of the ‘‘ Church Estate.” St. Peter’s 
made application to the Bishop of Lincoln in the Fields occurs in 1334; while on the 
that he would use his influence to induce chalice of 1684 and in all registers from 
him to return, and they describe their late 1572 to 1857 the title is St. Peter Martin 
minister as a godly and charitable man. or its variations. After this it becomes 
The Bishop held a consultation with Maigott simply St. Peter, and only quite recently 
and he consented to return, but his Lordship has the earlier name “de Merton” been 
told the parishioners that to avoid all restored. Though St. Peter’s was the 
future disagreements, as they were all of one dedication, the historical association of 
parish, they should be content with one ‘ Merton” makes it very desirable to re- 
church ; he also expressed a desire that tain this title. The name came from Merton 
they should take down St. Peter’s and with Priory in Surrey, founded about 1092 and 
the materials beautify and enlarge St. demolished in 1904. The Prior and Convent 
8. of this place were patrons of this living 
On April 17, 1545, Maigott was .again till the dissolution of the monasteries. 
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Portions of this building are very old, 
especially the tower, which shows some 
Saxon work, i.e., triangular headed E. door- 
way in belfry; externally, long and short 
work; an arch under the tower, round- 
headed windows in upper part of tower now 
blocked. The Danes in one of their maraud- 
ing expeditions attempted to burn it in 
1010, and the effect of that fire can be traced 
in the cracked and calcined stones. The 
other portions of the church were doubtless 
destroyed. 

The discovery of the foundations of an 
apse suggests that the Normans afterwards 
rebuilt the church with round-headed win- 
dows ; or it may have lain waste until the 
thirteenth century, when it was restored 
in the Early English style. When the 
apse was built, and when removed, no one 
knows, but the triple lancet window was 
removed by Dr. Hunt. 


teenth century onwards few alterations can 


be traced except that at some unknown 


later date the old features of interest were | 


blocked up and the walls disfigured with 
thick plaster and whitewash. In 
the removal of the bell turret and the erec- 


tion of the present semi-Norman parapet | 


took place. 

The north aisle was added and the nave 
lengthened in 1846, and in 1851 the south 
aisle was commenced, during the incum- 
bency of the Rev. G. A. Burnaby. When 
the Rev. W. Hart-Smith became rector the 
thick plaster was removed from the walls 
and many hitherto unknown features of 
interest revealed. The Norman archway 
over the south entrance was brought from 
the church of St. Peter de Dunstaple. The 
fine west window was erected by the Town 
and County of Bedford in memory of Colonel 
Frederick Burnaby, born in St. Peter’s old 
Rectory, who fell at Abu Klea, Jan. 17, 
1885. 
tavus Burnaby, M.A., rector 1835-1860. 
The present rector, the Rev. J. E. Gilbert, 
M.A., has very kindly allowed me access to 
the registers, and I have thus been enabled 


to supply many of the missing dates on 


several of the partly obliterated inscrip- 
tions. 

BEDFORD, St. PETER. 

Visited May 20th, 1918. 


From the thir- |. 


1827 | 


He was the son of the Rev. Gus- 


and Caroline his wife, born March 19th, 1831, de- 
parted March 26th, 1832. 

2. 1}ft. s.e. from 1, on a m.us. ; w.f.s. To the 
memory of John E. Radcliffe, who died July 22nd, 
1840, aged 6 years 9 months. 

* But Jesus called them unto him, and said, 
Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

3. 3ins. e. from 20nam.u.s. 3 w.f.s. In memory 
of Lamley Grummett,* who died January 30, 
179(0 ?), aged 83 years. 

4. lft. n. from 3 on am.u.s. ; w.f.e. [In memory 
of Sarah Platts, who departed this life on the 
llth of April, 1848. 

** Here lies what once in beauty’s bloom 

Was every eye’s delight, 
But now the tenant of a tomb 
Its form would shock our sight ; 
The soul that breathed within the clod 
Fled in the pride of youth ; 
Learn hence betimes to seek thy God 
And choose the way of truth.”’ 
5. 6ins. n. from 4 on a s.u.s. 3 w.f.e. . . . ory of 
.e of William ... eparted; all the rest 
perished. 
6. Sins. n. from 5 on a m.us.3; w.f.e. In 
memory of James Osborn, who departed this life 
April the 14th, 1845, aged 60 years ; and of Ann 
Osborn, wife of the above, who died June Ist,1846, 
aged 62 years. Also of four grand-children who 
died in infancy. 

7. l?yd. w. from 6 on as.; w.f.e. and w. In 
| memory of Helen, the wife of James Sadler, who 
departed this life on the 20th of June, 1838, aged 
80 years. In memory of Grace, daughter of 
| James and Helen Sadler, who died July 15th, 
1803, aged 9 years. Also of James Sadler who 
died in June 1823, aged 60 years. The remains 
of the above are deposited in Howard Chapel Yard. 
| 8 lyd. n. from 70n a m.u.s.; w.f.e. Sacred to 
| the memory of Thomas Carver, who died April the 
| 27th, 1809, aged 51 years. Also of Elizabeth 
his wife, who died August the 19th, 1809, aged 
| (4 ?)9 years. 
| 9 lyd. n. from 8 ona m.us.; w.f.e. To the 
| memory of Abraham Carver, who died Septr. 5th, 
| 1818, in the 32nd year of his age. 

; 10. 2}ft. n. from 9 on a s.us.; w.f.e. In 
| memory of Elizabeth, wife of William Apthorpe, 
| who died Novr. 23rd, 1851, aged 84 years. 

| 11. 2#ft. s.e. from 10 on a long ob. slab ; w.f.e. 
In affectionate remembrance of Mr. James William 
_ Willets, late of London, who departed this life on 
the 19 of August, 1850, aged 57 years. 

|  ‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray but now 
| have I kept thy word.” 

| ‘* Thou in faithfulness hast afflicted 

| Also of Cetia (sic) Willets, wife of the above, who 
| departed this life January 23rd, 1879, in the 79th 
| year of her age. Win. 

| 12. 1dft.n. from 6 on a m.us.; w.f.e. Sacred 
_to the memory of John, the son of Thomas and 
| Elizth. Brandam, born September Ist, 1813, died 


Commencing at west end and working round | August 8th, 1834. 


north side. 
order. 


1, On a m.u.s.; w.f.e. 2} yds. past w. wall of 
Gillies (sic) 
Henry Sharpe, son of George Henry Sharpe, Esq., | 


churchyard and near a small boxtree. 


This churchyard is kept in beautiful | 


**Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call 
| ye upon him while he is near.”’—Isaiah lv. 6. 


*1790, Feby. 3, Limbey Grummett. 
{Limbey Grummit was churchwarden in 1777.| 


le 
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13. 2ft. n. from 12 on a m.us.; w.f.e. Here APPRENTICES TO AND FROM OVERSEAS 
lieth the body of Elizabeth Islip Carver, born (see ante, pp. 29, 69, 106, 248).— 
October 13th, 1788, died October 13th, 1832. 


“Go, sinner, tread the path which Jesus trod, pp d 
Nor miss the way through him to Christ with | umner of Ponsilvania, Mercht., 19 Feby. 1723/4. 


Consideration £25. (Inl. 1/48-37). 
14, 2ft. p.e. from 13 on a m.u. and broad s. ; William Smith, son of Joseph Smith of Virginia, 
w.£e. Sacred to the memory of Ann, the beloved | yfercht., apprenticed to Jno. Hampton, Citizen 
and affectionate wife of Mr. Thomas Wesley | and Mariner, 13 Feb. 1722/3. Consideration £21 
Turnley, who died December 7th, 1844, in the (Inl 1/9-18.) . : ‘ ‘ 
25th year of her age. ra F 
15. 2}ft. n.e. from 14 on a m.u.s. ; w.f.e. Sacred ‘ERALD SOTHERGILL. 
to the memory of Margaret, wife of the late} 11, Brussels Road, St. John’s Hill, S.W.11. 
Capt. George Simpson of Burlington, Yorkshire, ‘ 
who departed this life November the fourth, 1835, BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA (see ante, 
in the forty-fourth year of her age. | pp. 178, 256).—William Mauduit of Bladens- 
. Sacre e memory of Alexander Sharman, F : 1” 
Esq., who died on the oth of January, 18.., aged duit, the son. (P.C C., September, 1786.) 
50 years; also of Alexander, eldest son of Alex- | Ansley, son of Thomas Banister, gent., 
ander Sharman and Irene his wife, who died on Merchant, of Boston in New England, 
the 27th of December, 1853, aged 2(4 ?) years. bapt. July 1, 1715, at Banbury Parish 
the of Irene, the beloved wife of (hureh. ~ 
Alexander Sharman, of this parish,and daughter 
of Nathaniel Pearce, late of Chapel | Mr. John Banister, Merchant, of New 
Northamptonshire, Esquire. She died on the | England, buried June 25, 1714, at Banbury. 
Son William Bull, now in America, 


ith February, 1838, aged 39 years, in the well- 
assured hope of eternal life through Jesus Christ. mentioned in the will of Elizabeth Bull of 


n. To the memory of Charles James,+ son of | 
Alexander and Irene Sharman, who died on the 
Ist of July, 1837, aged 5 months, and of Alfred, Inu Yale O as Gronow, Venbigh, Esq. 
another son, who died on the 4th March, 1838,; Born in America, in Europe bred, 
aged 5 months. In Africa travell’d, in Asia wed, 
“ Here lie the sweetest buds of hope Where long he liv’d and thriv’d ; at London 
That re to mortal wish were given ; dead, 
But would you know their happier state, Much good, some ill he did. v 
Repent and seek the flowers in heaven.” Buried at Wrexham, July 22, 1729, 
w. Blank. (‘ Monumental Inscriptions,’ Wrexham.) 
, L. H. CHAMBERS. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 
(To be continued.) 11, Brussels Road, St. John’s Hill, S.W.11. 


TICHBORNES OF HartiEy Mavupirr.— 
Sm Jonn LApE (see 11 8S. x. 269, 316, Nicholas Tichborne of Hartley Manditt, 
357, 394, 472; xi. 32; xii. 35)—At 11S. x. near Alton, Hants, who died in \ inchester 
316, 1 stated that there were paragraphs | gaol after nine years’ imprisonment in 
in contemporary newspapers that seemed 1589, was a younger son of Henry Tichborne 
to show that the marriage of Sir John and of Owslebury, who was a younger brother 
Lady Lade took place in the year 1787. of Nicholas _Tichborne, the grandfather 
According to ‘ The Jockey Club,’ by Charles | of Sir Benjamin Tichborne, the first baronet. 
Pigott, it took plaze shortly after the return | Nicholas Tichborne of Hartley Mauditt 
to England of Frederick Augustus, Duke was brother of Peter Tichborne of Porchester, 
of York (who was her “ protector ”’ pre- | and uncle of Chideock Tichborne, one of 
viously), which occurred on Aug. 1 of this, the Babington conspirators, who was exe- 
year. The registers of St. George’s, Hanover | cuted in 1586 (see * Victoria Hist. of Hants,’ 
Square, show that Sir John Lade and ii. 84). Whom did this Nicholas Tich- 
Letitia Darby were married by licence on borne marry ? : : 
Sept. 7, 1787 (Harleian Soe. Publications, Two of his sons were Catholic martyrs. 
Reg., vol. xi., p. 407). Nicholas, probably the elder, was a recusant 
Horace BLEACKLEY. at large in 1592, but in 1597 he was arrested 
“oer : : : -|and examined. The next year, however, 
50 oe ee ee oe s, Jany.15;| he was again at large, and with the assistance 
{He was Mayor of Bedford in 1846, also solicitor of his friend, Thomas Hackshot of Mursley, 
to the Bedford and Leicester Railway. | Bucks, rescued his brother Thomas. For 
+ 1836. Charles James Sharman, St. Mary’s, | this N. Tichborne and T. Hackshot suffered 
Bedford, July 3rd; infant. G. A. Burnaby, Rector.|at Tyburn, Aug. 24, 1601. The above- 
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mentioned Thomas Tichborne was born at 
Hartley Mauditt about 1567, and educated 
at the English Colleges at Rheims and 
Rome (1584-94), and, having been ordained 
a priest, ministered to the Catholics of 
Hampshire. After his rescue in 1598, he 
was betrayed by an apostate, and suffered 
at Tyburn, April 20, 1602. ‘He steadily 
promoted the cause of peace in the various 
disturbances at Rome and in England 
which preceded the establishment of the 
Archpriest ’’ (see ‘The Venerable Martyrs 
of England’ and the authorities there 
cited). ARTIGLIERE MALEDETTO. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tue Cross—ED Krys at York.—TI read 
that the Dean and Chapter of York have 
presented to the Minster choristers cap- 
badges representing ‘‘ the crossed keys, one 


gold and the other silver, surmounted by a. 


royal crown proper worked in gold.’ Since 
when has one of the York keys become 
silver ? Since when have the Dean and 
Chapter blazoned the crown ? 

Sr. 


Miss Ann Harrison.—I shall be glad if 
somebody can tell me in what year the 
portrait of this lady, at one time head 
mistress of the Friends’ Girls’ School, York, 
was hung in the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, and who was the painter of it ? 

Sr. 


WHEELER FAMILY OF LAVERTON, GLos.— 
The pedigree of Wheeler, alias Fowke, of 
Laverton, Glos., is given in the Visitation 
of Gloucester, 1682/3, edited by Fenwick 
and Metcalfe. Apparently they had no 
arms, but were included presumably because 
of their official position, Henry Wheeler 
(d. 1681) having an appointment in the 
Jursitor’s Office in Chancery Lane, as his 
father Thomas had before him. (1) Are 
there any records of appointments or 
nominations to the Cursitor’s Office? (2) 
The pedigree states the family was descended 
from Garvard’s Court, Co. Where 
is this place? (3) Has any reader, with 


access to the Gloucester wills, transcripts | 


or summaries of the wills of the following 


members of this family which he could. 


lend me ?—Wm. Fowke (1561); Agnes 
_ Wheeler, als. F. (1566); James F. (1572); 
Thomas W., als. F. (1611); Richard W., 
als. F. (1612) ; Richard W., als. F. (1627). 
E. Sv. Jonn Brooks. 
Greenbank, Weybridge. 


“SEIZE QUARTIERS’”’ WANTED. — Will 
/someone who has access to the British 
Museum be kind enough to give me the 
seize quartiers, or as nearly complete seize 
_quartiers as possible, of the following :— 

1. Maria Teresa, of Cyb6-Malaspina, 
Duchess of Massa and Carrara (1725-1790), 
who .married Ercole III. d’Este, Duke of 
Modena. This should be found in Litta’s 
‘ Famiglie celebri.’ 

2. Charles Thomas, Prince of L6wenstein- 
Wertheim-Rosenberg (1783-1849), and_ his 
wife, Sophia Louisa, Countess of Windisch- 
graetz (1784-1848). His father was Dominic 
Christian (died 1814). They were ancestors 
of the Queen of the Belgians. 

3. Napoleon. I have not seen Colonna 
de Cesari Rocca’s ‘ La vérité sur les Bona- 

| partes avant Napoléon’ (Paris, 1899) or 
| Colle’s ‘Genealogia della famiglia Bona- 
parte (Florence, 1898). 

Manton K. SCHNACKE. 

781, Portland Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


| 


ANNA SEWELL.—I take the liberty of 
writing to ask if any reader could give me a 
biographical sketch of Miss Anna Sewell, the 
author of ‘ Black Beauty,’ a book that has 
done more for the cause of animal protection 

‘than any other book ever written. * Black 
Beauty ’ is well known here in the United 
States, having been read by millions of 
| people, but unfortunately few, if any, know 
anything of the life and history of its author. 
‘Many do not even know that she was an 
| Englishwoman, and I doubt if any ever saw 
‘in print a portrait and biographical sketch 
‘of the distinguished authoress who has done 
such a great work in bringing about the 
humane treatment of animals—particularly 
horses. GEORGE Foster HOWELL. 
, New York. 

[Anna Sewell (1820-1878) was the elder child 
and only daughter of Isaac and Mary Sewell. 
Mary Sewell, who in her youth and early woman- 
hood belonged to the Society of Friends, was the 
author of the ballad ‘ Mother’s Last Words,’ men- 
tion of which has recently cropped up in our 
columns, and also of many other popular verses and 
some stories. Anna was born at Yarmouth, but the 
family moved soon after to London and thence, 
in. 1835, to Brighton, where they lived for ten 
years. Next—for several years—they lived in 
country places in Sussex, and about 1858 went to 
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Wick, near Bath and Bristol, where they stayed 
for nine years. In 1867 they returned to Norfolk, 
settling at Old Catton, near Norwich, where Anna 
died in April, 1878. The life of Anna Sewell 
contains few outward events but these migrations 
and the writing and publication of her book 
‘Black Beauty.’ In her early childhood she 
sprained both her ankles so severely that she 
remained permanently an invalid. ler crippled 
state made her dependent on carriage exercise, 
and she became extraordinarily skilful in driving, 
managing her horse largely by talking to it. She 
was highly gifted in many ways, and her mother’s 
most trusted critic. In conversation together the 
two always used the Quaker “thee.” Like her 
mother, Anna was deeply religious according to the 
mid-Victorian Evangelical school of piety. Isaac 
and Mary Sewell had something of a struggle in 
their early married days, Isaac having been unsuc- 
cessfulin business. Their circumstances were eased 
when he was appointed manager of the London 
and County Joint Stock Bank at Brighton. Mrs. 
Sewell’s Life and Letters by Mrs. Bayly were 
published in 1889 (Nisbet), and the book con- 
tains a portrait of Anna. 


Rocue SANApDorIRE.-In  Baedeker’s 
‘Southern France’ it is stated that the. 
summit was once the hold of a body of | 
English adventurers dislodged in 1386. | 
Louis Bréhier, in ‘ L’Auvergne,’ mentions | 
“Vescalade de la Roche-Sanadoire par le 
due de Bourbon en 1385,” and states that 
“il a fourni & Froissart un de ses récits les. 
plus pittoresques.”” Where can I find 
account of this event ? I cannot find any 
reference to it in Froissart. €.7832€. 


F. W. H. Myers: Date or Birtu.—In 
A. H. Miles’s * Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ vii. 61 (the volume called 
‘Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets,’ 
1906), it is said that F. W. H. Myers was 
born on Feb. 6, 1843. Sir Oliver Lodge, in| 
his book ‘ Christopher ’ (1918, p. 108), gives. 
a transcript of the tablet in Keswick Church, 
which says, ** Born at Keswick, February 
8th, 1843.” Which is right ? 

L. R. M. Stracwan. | 


Birmingham University. | 


Vituters Famity.—The eleventh Earl: 
of Westmorland married Jane (his second 
wife), daughter of Dr. R. H. Saunders. | 
They had three children. Montague Villiers , 
was,their youngest son. 

I should be obliged for information as to 


whether Montague Villiers married, and, 


if so, whom ?—whether he had any children, 
1 so, their names ?—and whom 
(eventual) children eventually married ? 

Research at 


GARDNER. 
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subject ? 


| 
those | and admitted probability, of which he dis- 
| tinguished three degrees. 

Re Somerset House and the 
British Museum Library without result. | 


| 
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D. Gorpon.—In 1907 Charles 
D. Gordon translated Fritz Mauthner’s 
‘ Aristotle ’’ for Heinemann. Was this the 
Rev. Charles Dickens Gordon, once private 
secretary to Lord Milner ? The publishers 
cannot now identify him. 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Actinc ENGINEER.—This designation? is 
frequently applied to individuals taking 
part in various expeditions and wars in 
North America and elsewhere in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

They do not appear to have been on the 
(Engineer) Establishment, and were often 
officers belonging to various Regiments of 
Foot. 

How were they appointed or paid for 
their services, and could civilians occupy 
the position ? H. A. Prrman. 

65, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 


THe THREE-voLUME Novet, RISE 
AND Deciine.—Could any reader tell me 
where I can find any information on this ° 
I have searched many literary 
histories and can find nothing but casual 
and unhelpful references. 

GEOFFREY STEPHENS. 

Central Public Library, Woolwich. 


Oscar Wutpr’s ‘SALOME.’—Seeing a 


/query by Mr. Stuart Mason has prompted 


me to ask him if he be correct in stating in 


‘his ‘ Bibliography of Osear Wilde’ that the 


1907 edition of ‘ Salome’ bears the imprint 
‘““Wm. Clowes and Sons, Ltd., Printers, 
London,” at the foot of the last page of 
text ? My copy has no such imprint, nor 
has a copy sold this month at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s. W. A. Hurcutison. 


PROBABILITY IS THE GUIDE OF LIFE.’ — 
Mr. J. H. Freese, in notes on pp. 47-48 of 
his translation of the ‘Octavius’ of 
Minucius Felix (S.P.C.K.), writes :— 

Arcesilas (about 315-240 B.c.), Greek philo- 
sopher, founder of the so-called Middle Academy 
... is said to have taught that we can know 
nothing, not even the fact that we know nothing. 
Probability is the utmost that can be attained, 
and this is sufficient as a practical rule of life.” 

Carneades (214-129 B.C.), Greek philosopher, 
founder of the so-called New Academy. Like 
Arcesilas, he denied the possibility of knowledge 


Did either of these say in so many words 
that probability is the guide or rule of life, 
and, if so, what were the precise words 
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used ? H. K. St. J. S. has kindly informed 
me that Cicero (* Acad. Prior,’ ii., ec. 10, s. 32) 
says of some of the Sceptics :— 

Volunt . probabile aliquid esse et veri- 
simile, eaque se uti regula et in agenda vita et 
in quaerendo, «&e. 

Is there anything to this effect in Sextus 
Empiricus (* Adv. Math.’) ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“THe narrow alley here 
with a few old cottages in it is called “ The 
Labbut.” It opens at one end into the main 
street and at the other to a steep field on 
the river-side. What is the explanation of 
the name ? M. N. O. 

Keynsham, Somerset. 


Dapp’s Hixu.”’—Dapp is not, apparently, 
a Somerset surname. Might it—in the 
name Dapp’s Hill—be an abbreviation of 
dapifer ? There is a very old house on the | 
hill, which overlooks the mills that belonged | 
to Keynsham Abbey, the site of which is| 
about a third of amile away. M. N. O. 

Keynsham, Somerset. 


‘* FOREGATE, STRAND.’’—In a letter dated 
Oct. 9, 1866, Robert Soutar, writing to 
George Vinning, dates his letter from this 
unfamiliar place-name. I infer it was part 
of Clement’s Inn, as he was resident there 
about this time, but shall be glad of some 
confirmation, and also to learn if the name 
is derived from Alderman Pickett’s im- 
provement of this part of the Strand, and 
the provision of a large gatehouse or entry 
to Clement’s Inn. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


OutpEst HALFPENNY EVENING 
PAPER.—It has been stated that The Bolton 
Evening News, published March 16, 1867, 
was the first halfpenny evening paper. 
Does anyone know of an earlier one ? | 
‘ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | 


BARNARD OF WoRKSOP, SCHOOLMASTER. 
—Can any reader give me information about 
a Mr. Barnard who had a school at Worksop 


in 1668, from which scholars were sent to | 


Cambridge (vide ‘ Admissions to St. John’s 
College’) ? Or perhaps someone will kindly 
tell me to whom to apply at Worksop, or 
Nottingham, for this ? 


Swinrorp.—Wanted, information con- 
cerning the family of Swinford, particularly 
the birthplace of Edward James Swinford, 


News- |! 


born about 1830. R. MaAtTTHEws. 


SHooTer’s Hitt: ProgecreED MILITARY 
CEMETERY.—Bagshaw’s ‘ History, Gazetteer, 
and Directory of Kent’ (c. 1848), states ;— 

A grand Cemetery, or Mausoleum, intended 
to be formed on Shooter’s Hill, for the final 
resting-place of the officers of the Army and 
Navy, has received the sanction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Duke of Wellington. The 
Mausoleum is to be erected in the grounds where 
the Castle known as Severndroog now rears its 
head. It is to be raised on terraces, the sub- 
struction of which will afford a space for ten 
thousand catacombs, and will form an imposin, 
object when viewed from the river Thames an 
the adjacent country. 

What is known of this project and its 
non-fulfilment ? Several more recent works 
concerned with the neighbourhood contain 
no mention of it. W. B. H. 


SWEENEY Topp, THE DEMON BARBER 
OF FLEET STREET.—Can any contributor 
throw any light upon the authenticity of 
a wine-cellar in Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, which is styled ‘‘ Johnson’s Wine 
House,” late “Sweeney Todd,” which is 
claimed to be the original barber’s shop 
in which ‘Sweeney Todd’’ carried on his 
infamous trade. A portion of a dilapidated 
chair and an intricate mass of ironwork, 
said to be portions of the mechanism 
which operated the fatal chair, are suspended 
upon a wall. There is also a cellar beneath 
in which are some store steps. These steps 
at one time led down to the old Fleet 
river, but the passage is now closed up. 
Is this tradition fact or fiction ? 

Frank Jay. 


TURNER.—1 shall esteem particulars of 
the ancestry and descendants of the follow- 


ng :— 

4. William Turner, of Marbury, near 
Northwich, Cheshire. He married and had 
a son, William Turner, born 1653, died 1701. 
Divine, he went to St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, B.A. (M.A., 1675), and took Holy 
Orders. In 1680 he was appointed rector 
of Walberton, Sussex. He had a_ son 
William, who was born 1693. 

2. John Turner, minister, of Preston, 
Northwich and Knutsford. He married 
Hannah, daughter of William Chorley, and 
had a son William, born at Preston, Lan- 
cashire, 1714, died 1794. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 


Tur Rev. JosepH E. STEE, a Wesleyan 
minister born at Stanion, March 13, 1799, 
d. at Oundle. June 12, 1847. Names of 
his parents and wife, and particulars of his 
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eareer will be esteemed. He had two sons, a “New Mathematical Fountain’? and was 
Joel, d. at Louth, Lines, April, 1820, and described as being 

Titus, d. at Colne, Lines., April, 1832. ‘a tavern, a coffee-house, and a brandy-shop, 
L. H. CyHampBrrs. — which at command runs at one cock hot and cold 
Bedford. !liquor, as sack, white wine, claret, coffee, tea, 
‘content, plain, cherry and raspberry Brandy, 

Bacon.—Charles Bacon and John Bacon | Geneva, Usquebaugh and Punch. 
were admitted to Westminster School on) Mechanical “ motions ” were exhibited in 
July 1, 1772, and William Bacon on Feb.) London and elsewhere during the earlier 
4, 1772. Any information about these | decades of the eighteenth century by Christo- 
Bacons is desired. F.R. B. pher Pinchbeck, the Fleet Street clock- 


Dr B /maker ; Jacob Morian, a German ; Pinketh- 
TROBE MSDALE BALDWIN was ad-iman, the actor; Fawkes, the conjurer ; 


mitted to Westminster School Jan. 13, 1823, | and, a little later, by John Pinchbeck and 
aged 10. I should be glad to obtain any ; 


: : : most of the itinerant showmen who attended 
information about his parentage and career. | the numerous fairs. 
G. R. ' In 1717 a “Moving Skeleton,” that 
BespoKE you smoked a pipe, blew out a candle, and 
can tell me the meaning of this expression, | groaned like a dying man, was exhibited in 
which I find in a single display line over Charles Court, near Hungerford Market. 
the cut of a low shoe, followed by the) In 1738 Balducci, an Italian, brought to 
advertisement of Faulkner and Son (I the Red Lyon Tavern, in Pall Mall, a 
believe) in the London Times of March 17. | collection of alleged novelties. which in- 


T had thought that I knew the meanings of 


common English verbs and their derivatives, | 


but evidently I do not. 
C. E. Hurcuines. 
3667, Shenandoah Avenue, Sto Louis, U.S.A. 
{This is a not uncommon use. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
has ‘*‘to speak for, to arrange for beforehand; to 
order (goods),”’ with quotations from 1583 on- 
wards. ‘The sense is ‘*made to order; made to 
one’s 


Replies. 


EXHIBITIONS OF AUTOMATA IN 
LONDON. 


(12 8. x. 269.) 


WINSTANLEY, who built the first Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, established ‘‘ The Water 
Theatre,’ at the Hyde Park end of 
Piccadilly, about 1696. One of the attrac- 
tions was the ‘“‘ Wonderful Barrel,’? which 
“will entertain the spectators with several 
sorts of liquids, hot and cold, suitable to the 
season, and without mixture.” In 1713 it 
was announced that there would be “ six 
sorts of wine and brandy coming out of the 
famous barrel,’ which a year later was 
converted into 
a Dairy House, entertaining the Boxes and Pit 
with curds, several sorts of creams, milk, wheye, 
cakes, cheese-cakes, sullibubs, new butter, butter- 
milk, which a woman will be seen to churn. 

A somewhat similar machine was exhibited 
-at the Black Horse Inn, in Hosier Lane, near 
West Smithfield, in 1710. It was called 


cluded :— 
A Druggist, which on the command of a man 
| opens the door and shows himself to the spectators ; 
he gives to any spectator liberty to order him to 
bring any sort of drug he sells, viz.. coffee, tea, 
Sugar, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, &c., and brings 
it to the spectator that ordered it. 

A Country Lass with a Pigeon—which gives 
White Wine and Red, or mixed, as desired. 
| A Blackmoor, which by striking with a hammer 
on a bell does all that is commanded, and will 
guess the spectator’s thought. 

Balducci’s figures were exhibited up and 
-down the country for at least 30 years. It 
is practically certain that they were not 
true automata, but were worked by con- 
_cealed assistants. 
| In 1742 Vaucauson’s famous inventions, 
Flute Player, the Tabor and Pipe 
| Player, and the Duck, were exhibited in the 
'Long Room over the Opera House in the 
Haymarket. 
| In 1774 and subsequent years Peter 
_Jaequey Droz, the Swiss mechanic, showed 
is celebrated figure, the ‘* Writing and 
Drawing Master,” and other clockwork con- 
trivances, at No. 6, King Street, Covent 
Garden. Another writing and drawing 
figure was constructed by Thomas Denton, 
who made the famous “* Celestial Bed” for 
Graham, the notorious quack. After Den- 
ton’s death—he was hanged for coining— 
this figure was sold by auction in London, and 
may have been purchased by Haddock, who 
was for many years the leading exhibitor of 
mechanical figures. He sold his collection 
about 1800 to Pietro Bologna, the harlequin, 


| 
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who, with his sons John, Peter and Louis,! Fleet Street, while at the same time he was 
continued to exhibit it. It was Haddock’s| publishing such modest and sensible publica- 
collection which was shown in Norfolk tions as The Young Ladies’ Journal (No. 1, 
Street in 1797, as noted ante, p. 269. The | April 13, 1864) and The Gentleman’s Journal 
* Fruitery ” was a variation of Balducci’s| and Youth’s Miscellany (No. 1, Nov. 1, 1869), 
* Druggist,”” and the “ Highland Oracle” a high-toned and really first-class periodical. 
was his * Blackmoor ” in other guise. | Talso beg to thank Mr. ALBERT Hatt for 
M.I.M.C. his able and well-informed reply. I agree 

with him that if the real ergy the 
| who wrote under the name of Bos”’ could be 
EARLY V ICTORIAN LITERATURE. established, it would clear the air of a good 
(12 8. x. 210, 273.) deal of the mystery surrounding these old 

I am extremely obliged for Mr. W. Roserts’s | writers. Personally I am of opinion (formed 
reply to my query, and regard his remarks as | from my research work) that ‘* Bos”? was the 
some authority on the subject. Having a pen-name cf Thomas Peskett Prest, author of 
collection of some of these rare old ‘‘ bloods” * Ela the Outcast,’ and about a hundred 
he has good ground to work upon. /penny dreadful romances published by 


He inquires as to the authorship of ‘ Black | 
Bess ; or, The Knight of the Road,’ which 
ran to 254 penny weekly numbers and 
2,028 pages, each number of eight pages 
being illustrated with quaintly drawn illus- 
trations by clever artists. This romance 
was written by Edward Viles during 1863- 
1868. At any rate the Preface to a bound} 
volume of the first issue is dated 1868. It 
was followed by ‘ The Black Highwayman,’ 
being the second series of ‘ Black Bess,’ 
by the same author, and comprised 86 
numbers and 688 pages, published during 
1866-1868. (A splendid coloured plate was, 
given away with Nos. 1 and 2.) ‘ Blue- 
skin,’ a romance, by the same author, com- 
prising 158 numbers and 1,259 pages, was 
also written and published during 1866- 
1867, so that the writer had a rather busy 
time in keeping three different romances. 
going at the same time. ‘ Blueskin’ (i7.e., 
Joseph Blake, the Highwayman) is considered 
by many to be the best of the three works. 
I believe Edward Viles also wrote ‘ Gentle- 
man Clifford; or, The Lady’s Highway- 
man,’ 35 numbers (1865); ‘ Will Scarlett ; 
or, The Outlaws of Sherwood,’ 40 numbers | 
(1865), and several other penny shockers 
during this period. He wrote as well ‘ The 
Illustrated London Novelist,’ 24 numbers 
(1864). He was a most prolific writer on 
sensational subjects. 

‘Nightshade; or, Claude Duval, the 
Dashing Highwayman,’ 60 numbers and. 
480 pages (1863-4), was, however, not 
written by Edward Viles, but by Malcolm J. 
Errym (?), otherwise called ‘‘ Merry ”’ (?) or! 
Rymer ”’ (?). 

All these and many more works of a. 
most highly sensational character were | 
published by E. Harrison, Salisbury Court, | 


Edward Lloyd ; but whether he really wrote 
‘Fatherless Fanny,’ or ‘Newgate, a Ro- 
mance ’ (97 numbers and 772 pages of single 
columns, and illustrated by the most exe- 
erable pictures imaginable, abounding in 


'horror of the most vivid description, pub- 


lished in 1847), ‘The Old House in West 
Street ; or, London in the Last Century’ 
(1846), ‘ Varney the Vampire ; or, The Feast 
of Blood ’ (1847), or ‘ Ada the Betrayed ; or, 
The Murder at the Old Smithy,’ or 
‘Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street,’ or ‘The String of Pearls,’ all pub- 
lished in penny numbers by E. Lloyd, are 
questions I am endeavouring to clear up, 
and I shall be grateful for any evidence bear- 
ing upon the same. 

I find by further research that the novel 
‘Gentleman Jack,’ by the author of ‘ Caven- 
dish,’ W. Johnson Neale, is not the same as 
that published by E. Lloyd. They are 
entirely different. Neale’s is a naval story 
and was published in three volumes, with no 
illustrations, by Henry Colburn, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, in 1837. 
Lloyd’s, a voluminous work of ceexeviil. chap- 
ters, 1,636 pages, in 205 penny weekly num- 
bers, each embellished with a woodcut illustra- 
tion, was published in book form in 1852, its 


title being ‘Gentleman Jack ; or, Life on the 


Road,’ a romance. It deals with highway- 


/men, including the notorious Dick Turpin, 


Sixteen String Jack, and others. 

I regret no further light has been thrown 
upon its rightful author beyond my state- 
ment in my article, No. 26 in Spare Mo- 
ments, April 19, 1919, that the author’s name 


|was Mrs. Elizabeth Caroline Grey, based 


upon the announcement of another penny 
dreadful published by Lloyd, entitled * The 
Dream of a Life,’ a romance by the author 


q 
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of ‘The Ordeal by Touch,’ ‘ Gentleman 
Jack, &e., &e., and this must stand until 
fresh evidence proves otherwise. 

FRANK Jay. 

I am indebted to Mr. John Jeffery of Barnes 
for theinformation that ‘ Ela the Outcast’ was 
written by Thomas Peckett Prest. That he 


was the author of several similar romances | 


used by Edward Lloyd is evidenced by his 
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Thomas Catling (many years editor of 
| Lloyd’s Weekly News) informed me in April, 
1890, that John Frederick Smith was the 
real author of ‘ Black Bess,’ which was pub- 
| lished in penny numbers. Mr. Catling said 
| Smith’s remuneration was £3 10s. per week 
|during the publication of the serial story. 
Smith often said he outlined his ‘ Black 
Bess ’ long before the publication of Harrison 


contributions to Lloyd’s periodicals. Mr. Ainsworth’s novel on the same subject, and 
Jeffery adds that the Lloyd’s Dickens imita- even thought of submitting his own version 
tions are also attributed to Prest. to the more popular novelist. Mr. Catling 
Is it not probable that George William showed much emotion when he read to me 
McArthur Reynolds wrote some of the the announcement of Smith’s death in 
penny shockers ? Before me is an auto- America. He said his “ dear old friend was 
biographical note in his hand wherein he a real genius in his way, and his excessive 
states that, born July 23, 1814, he com- generosity was the cause of his passing 
menced writing at the age of 20. One of; away in poverty and want.” A large 
his earliest works, he says, was ‘ The Modern | portion of the first fifty numbers of ‘ Black 
Literature of France’ in two volumes, 8vo. Bess’ was written amid “ eighteenth-century 
He next wrote ‘ Pickwick Abroad’ and surroundings” in the old office of Lloyd's 
‘Robert Macaire.” The above works he Weekly News (a century and a half pre- 
sold to publishers. Then, finding how well. viously occupied by Samuel Richardson) in 
they sold, he determined to print and Salisbury Square, E.C. In fact, Mr. Catling 
publish for himself in future. At any rate, showed me the very desk Smith used. John 
in 1836 he was proprietor of the ‘‘ Librairie Frederick Smith was always on cordial 
des Etrangers,” 55, rue Neuve-St.-Augustin, terms with Edward Lloyd, and was allowed 
Paris. His industry, it is known, was tre-| the use of his favourite corner of the room 
mendous, and probably he wrote his ro-| and paper in writing his novels for other 
mances very little in advance of the demand. | publishers. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


* provoked or called for two series each a 


For example, ~The Mysteries of London’! 
two volumes or nearly 80 monthly parts, 
whereas ‘Canonbury House; or, The | 
Queen’s Prophecy,’ illustrated by E. H. | 
Corbould, only reached seven monthly | 
parts and was then concluded, it may almost | 
be said with some precipitancy. 

Each of these parts provides a list of 


Reynolds’s romances then being published by 


John Dicks in book form. 

It is also possible that these romances pub- 
lished by Edward Lloyd were provided by 
writers of *‘the Holywell Street School.” 


For example, ‘The Life of Richard Palmer, | 
better known as Dick Turpin,’ by Henry. 
Downes Miles, was published by Thomas) 


White, of 59, Wych Street, in 1839, in penny 
parts (to p. 323) and was succeeded by 


“Claude Duval.’ In addition to a frontis-| 


piece portrait of Dick Turpin there is pro- 
vided ‘The Author’s Apology,” in which 
he justifies his choice of a hero against the 
squeamish taste of the “‘ inane writers of the 
silver-fork school.” 

Avteck ABRAHAMS. 


It may interest Mr. W. Roserts and 
Mr. Frank Jay to know that the late Mr. 


36, Somerleyton Road. Brixton, S.W. 


From Mr. ALBERT Hatv’s article it may 
be gathered that there was seemingly a 
haphazard or give-and-take method of 
dealing with the books and authors he 
mentions. For instance, the title page of 
‘The Dream of a Life,’ written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Caroline Grey, gives her as the 
author of ‘Gentleman Jack,’ but the 
‘English Catalogue of Books’ and the 
British Museum Catalogue records ‘ Gentle- 
man Jack’ as being written by Captain 
William Johnson Neale, published in three- 
volumes by Colburn at 31s. 6d., in 1837, 
afterwards by Tegg at 6s, in 1841, and by 
Bryce at 2s. in 1856. All of Neale’s novels, 
including ‘ Captain’s Wife’ (1842), ‘ Caven- 
dish’ (1831), ‘ Flying Dutchman’ ‘ Naval 
Surgeon,’ ‘ Port Admiral,’ and ‘ Will Watch,” 
'were of the old three-decker type, and pub- 
lished at the wicked price of one and a half 
| guineas, and the same can be said of Mrs. 
| Grey’s tales. This latter author was perhaps 
more prolific with her pen than Neale,’as 23 
novels, nearly all of three volumes, were 
issued during the thirties and_ forties Zof 
last century, including ‘The Gambler's 
_ Wife’ and ‘Mary Seaham.’ The English 
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Catalogue evidently could not be troubled | and Cheshire, the Rev. William Williams, 


>| 


to record the burlesque travesties of ‘ Bos,’ | 
neither does it give any entries of the publi- 
cation of ‘Black Bess’ or ‘ Fatherless 
Fanny.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 
(12 S. x. 249, 292.) 


Hazuitr National Faiths and Popular 
Customs ’) says : 

In former days when the Roman Catholic 
was the established religion, it was the custom for 
people to visit their Mother Church on Mid- 
Lent Sunday. and to make their offerings at the 
high altar. Cowel, in his ‘ Interpreter,’ 1607, 
observes that the now remaining practice* of 
Mothering, or going to visit parents upon Mid- 
Lent Sunday, is really owing to that good custom. 


cakes for the occasion. 


Nay it seems to be called Mothering from the, 


respect so paid to the Mother Church, when the 
epistle for the day was, with some allusion. 
Galat. iv. 21, ‘* Jerusalem Mater omnium.” 
which epistle for Mid-Lent Sunday we still retain 
though we have forgotten the occasion of it. 

The statement quoted from Cowell is an 
-earlier reference to ‘‘ mothering’ than that 
given by the ‘N.E.D.’ from Herrick. 

Hazlitt (op. cit.) also states, under ‘ Mid- 
Lent Sunday, that in the Household Roll 
of 18 Edward I., is the following item on 
Mid-Lent Sunday, Pro pisis and that 
the question is whether these peas were 
substitutes for frumenty, or carlings, which 
are eaten at present in the north of England 
on the following Sunday, commonly called 
Passion Sunday, but by the vulgar in those 
parts Carling Sunday. He also says that 
Aubanus speaks of a practice in Franconia 
of eating milk peas and dried pears on this 
day, but it was, according to him, only 
partial. 

Hazlitt, quoting from The Antiquary for 


is called Wafering Sunday, from the wafer- | 


cake impressed with an iron bearing an Burnley, Fag-pie Sunday is the second 


impression like a seal, offered by the young 
people to their mothers on this occasion. 
The iron has two stamps: three locked 
hearts surmounted by a cross enclosed 


within a circle, and an anchor with foliate | 


ornaments on either side. Two or three 
of these utensils, which were made red-hot 
over a charcoal fire, seem to suffice for the 
village, which employs a person named 
a waferer to do the work. 

In some ‘Notes on Altcar Parish,’ 
Lancashire, in vol. xlvii. of the Trans- 
actions of the Historical Soc. of Lancashire 


‘Moors (Staffordshire) and 


the vicar, writes :— 

Mid-Lent Sunday was known in Altcar as 
Braggot Sunday. A specially concocted drink 
was prepared for this Sunday which was of a 
non-intoxicating character, and was called brag- 
got. As the older generation passed away, the 
secret of its manufacture seems to have been 
lost, and its place was taken by mulled ale. 
The publicans, in later days. provided small 
Every labourer expected 
four eggs from his employer, with which he 
repaired to the ale-house, where the eggs, with 
spices. were drunk in hot ale. This custom died 
with the closing of the public-houses. 

It may be noticed that on one of the Sundays 
in Lent, figs or fig pies were eaten in many 
parts of the country, and from this cireum- 
stance it was known as Fig Sunday or Fig- 
pie Sunday. The Sunday on which this 
occurred, however, varied with the locality. 
Hazlitt (op. cit.) states that ‘* Fig Sunday” 
was a popular name for the Sunday before 
Easter, in allusion to our Saviour’s alleged 
desire to eat that fruit on His way from 
Bethany, and he gives quotations showing 
the prevalence of the eating of figs on this 
Sunday in Northamptonshire and Hert- 
fordshire. This was also the case in some 
parts of Oxfordshire (‘British Popular 
Customs, by T. F. T. Dyer). From Dyer’s 
book it also appears that Fig-pie Wake 
was kept in the parish of Draycot-in-the- 
in the neigh- 
bouring villages on Mid-Lent Sunday, 
where the fig pies were made of dry figs, 
sugar, treacle, spice, &c. 

A writer in ‘N. & QY (2 8. ii. 320) states 


that fig pies (made of dry figs, sugar, treacle, 


spice, &c., and by some described as 
luscious,’ by others as of a sickly taste 
or, as they are locally termed, * fag pies,” 


“are, or were at least till recently, eaten in 


| 


| 
| 
| 


in Lent, thence 
May, 1893, further states that at Leckford, | 


near Stockbridge, Hants, Mid-Lent Sunday | 


called Fag-pie Sunday.” 
Harland and Wilkinson (‘ Lancashire Folk 
Lore’) say that in the neighbourhood of 


Sunday before Easter, or that which comes 
between Mid-Lent and Palm Sunday, but 
that about Blackburn fig pies are always 
prepared for Mid-Lent Sunday, and visits 
are usually made to friends’ houses in order 
to partake of the luxury. The practice at 
Clitheroe was to make fig puddings for 
Mid-Lent Sunday. 

The late Professor Skeat’s derivation of 
**simnel”’ is as follows :— 
Old French simenel; Low Latin siminellus, 
bread of fine flour; also called simella in Low 
Latin. Latin simila. wheat flour of the finest 
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quality ; whence siminellus, put for similellus 
(a theoretical form). 

The word occurs in the form simnellus 
in the Annals of the Church of Winchester 
under the year 1042, “ conventus centum 
simnellos (quoted by Cowell). It fre- 
quently occurs in the household allowances 


of Henry I., e.g., *‘ Cancellarius v Solidos | 


in die et i Siminellum dominicum,” &e. 

(‘ Libr. Nigr. Seaccarii,’ p. 341; quoted by 

Dyer, op. cit.,p. 114). Wa. SEtrF-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Regarding the custom of children taking 


to their mothers frumenty or simnel cakes on . 


Mid-Lent Sunday, it is interesting to note 
that Wheatly on the Common Prayer 
(1848, p. 221) says that Bishop Sparrow 
and some others term the fourth Sunday 
in Lent 
Dominica Refectionis, the Sunday of Refresh- 
ment, the reason being that the Gospel for the 
day treats of our Saviour miraculously feeding 
five thousand, or else perhaps from the first 
lesson in the morning, which gives us the story 
of Joseph’s entertaining his brethren. 

He is of opinion that 
the appointment of these Seriptures upon this 
day might probably give the first rise to a custom, 
still retained in many parts of England, and wel] 
known by the name of Mid-Lenting or Mothering, 

As to the derivation of * 
(lictionaries give it as from the old French 
simenel and ultimately from the Latin 
simila=fine wheaten flour. 

Regarding the line ** Carling, Palm, Pase- 


egg day’ in Randal Holmes’s ‘ Academy | 


of Armory and Blazon’ (1688, iii. 3, 
p- 130) the following appears: “Carle 
Sunday is the second Sunday before Easter, 
or the fifth Sunday from Shrove Tuesday.” 
Marshall, in his observations on the 
Saxon Gospels, elucidates the old name 
“Care” of this Sunday in Lent. He tells 
us that it is derived from ** karr ” or “* carr” 
=‘ a satisfaction for a fine or penalty,” 
and states that Care or Carr Sunday was not 
unknown to the English in his day. Pase- 
or Pasche-egg Day was of course Easter 
Dav. RoBeERT GOWER. 


Neither the *‘N.E.D.” nor the ‘ Dialect 


Dictionary’ yields any quotation earlier | 


than Herrick’s * To Dianeme ’ (1648) :— 


Ile to thee a Simnell bring. 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering. 


Mrs. Wright, ‘ Rustic Speech and Folk- 


simnel,’’ the | 


in Lent (and of course ends with Easter 
Day). ‘ Carlings,” she says (7bid., p. 292), 
‘are the grey or brown peas which are fried 
and eaten on the fourth Sunday in Lent. 
The usage is by some supposed to com- 
memorate the plucking of the ears of corn 
by the disciples. 

““Simnel”’ is derived from the old French 
simenel, which is apparently related in 
way to Latin s?mila or Greek cepidadis, 

fine flour’? (‘N.E.D.’). From the same 
-source come semolina~” and the German 
semmel, *‘ a roll.” L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Birminghan University. 


‘THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY (12 S. 
x. 270).—G. F. R. B. asks if any further 
evidence as to the identity of ‘* Piseator,” 
who edited the fifth edition of 1856, is to 
‘be had. The evidence, so far as it goes, 
-as I stated in my Introduction to the latest 
edition (1921), seems conclusive that Pis- 
'eator’’? was the Rev. Bd. Smith,’’ for the 
‘house of Longman paid £10 to that gentle- 
-man for doing the work and has the fact 
duly recorded in its archives. My suggestion 
that this Mr. Bd. Smith was the mathe- 
matician was based on a process of elimina- 
tion. I had the privilege of examining all 
the ‘‘ Crockfords ” that covered the period 
/and could find no other Bd. Smith except 
the mathematician himself. With G. F. R. B. 
I should welcome any further details as to 
| the tastes and recreations of that distin- 
| guished teacher and (I trust) angler. Can 
G. F. R. B. tell us whether Westminster 
| boys ever caught fish from the Thames 
/near the Abbey in old days? There must 
have been fish there in the early years of 
| Water.” H. T. SHERINGHAM. 
| The Field. 


THE WipTH OF CHEAPSIDE (128. x. 290).—- 
It may be inferred from Mr. LANDFEAR 
Lucas’s inquiry that the statement that 
Cheapside in Tudor times had greater 
|width than at the present day was un- 
supported by any authority. If this be so, 
it is probable that the lecturer drew his 
inference from La Serre’s * Entrée de la 
/Reyne Mére du Roy,’ of 1638 (reproduced 
in Walford’s * Old and New London,’ vol. i., 
/at p. 307, and in H. C. Shelley’s * Inns and 
|Taverns of Old London’ at p. 57) and from 
Cheapside Cross as it appeared at the 
| Coronation of Edward V1.’ (Walford, p. 313). 


lore’ (Oxford, 1913), p. 291, points out that | In each case the painter, in order to include 
the old north-country saying, ‘Tid, Mid,/the many personages and enhance the 
Misera,”’ &c., begins with the second Sunday ceremonial values, has greatly exaggerated 
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the proportions of that thoroughfare, there- 
by misleading the unwary. Accurate topo- 
graphical and portrait painters have rendered 
invaluable services to the science of history, 
but when an artist subordinates fidelity to 
artistic licence his productions engender 
confusion and beget uncertainty. 

César de Saussure, who visited London 
in 1725, wrote to his friends in Switzer- 
land :-— 

The four streets—the Strand, 

Cheapside and Cornhill—are, I imagine, the 
finest in Europe. What help to make them 
interesting and attractive are the shops and the 
signs. Every shop has a sign of copper, pewter, 
or wood painted and gilt. Some of these signs 
are really magnificent and have cost as much as 
one hundred pounds sterling; they hang on big 
iron branches, and sometimes on gilt ones. The 
signs belonging to taverns are generally finer 
than the others. 
One cannot but think that had Cheapside 
shown any of La Serre’s “ breadth of treat- 
ment,’ de Saussure would not have linked 
it with the other three thoroughfares, but 
would have reserved it for special remark. 

With respect to Mr. Lucas’s second 
query, whether the roadway and footway 
were differentiated in Tudor times, one 
would suppose from La Serre’s picture 
that they were one, but as I am questioning 
La Serre’s accuracy it is not open 'to me to 
crave him in aid. The following announce- 
ment in Lloyd’s Evening Post of July 10, 
1765, may, however, put Mr. Lucas on a 
line of inquiry :-— 

The inhabitants of Cheapside from the end of 
King Street to the end of Old Jewry have begun 
to have the footway in the same manner as the 
Strand, by raising it and taking away the posts. 

J. Paut Castro, 


Tue Loss or H.M.S. Tiger (12 8. x. 264). 
-—A boat-flag from the Tiger shared, with a 
similar trophy taken from a boat which 
drifted ashore at Gamlé-Karleby, the honour 
of hanging as trophy in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity near the Warsaw railway 
station at St. Petersburg—at least so it was 
recorded in Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ for 1888. 
In 1884, when I went to the church, in spite 
of a bribe to the custodian, we could not 
find it. It may have been removed for 
political reasons, but I remember hearing 
the suggestion that the flags had been 
taken to the Naval Museum in the Ad- 
miralty. They were the only British colours 
among a very large collection in the churches 
of the Russian capital. It would be in- 
teresting to know if these trophies are still 
in existence. R. WartkKIN. 


Fleet Street, 
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_Murpers IN Itaty (12 5. x. 289).—The 
contrast between Tuscany and the States 
of the Church towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century is an interesting one. It is 
‘one of the paradoxes of history that on the 
eve of the cataclysm that was destined ulti- 
mately, perhaps, to destroy the monarchies 
of Europe, the sovereigns were men of con- 
spicuous excellence ; among these benevo- 
lent despots none was more remarkable 
than Leopold, the son of Maria Theresa, who 
‘ruled Tuscany for a quarter of a century. 
He introduced there all the reforms that are 
so dear to the friend of progress, and, be 
it noticed, abolished capital punishment. 
One of his great difficulties arose from the 
number of ecclesiastics, of whom there were 
perhaps 27,000 in a population of one million. 
Most of the land outside the towns belonged 
to them. 

On the other hand, the Papal States, 
which were probably at their worst, had been 
ruled by a succession of Popes, who in many 
cases were no longer in the prime of life. 
The government of the Church absorbed 
what energies they had, and, after that, the 
adornment of Rome was their principal care. 
This was the period, approximately, when 
the fountain of Trevi was finished, and 
when treasures were being collected to fill 
the Museum Pio-Clementino. Beyond Rome 
things were left to take their course. Eccle- 
siastics swarmed, and the great number of 
murders that occurred outside the Eternal 
City was due to ecclesiastical immunities. 
A murderer pleaded privilege of the clergy ; 
the case had to be tried by an ecclesiastic ; 
there was probably delay, and meanwhile the 
criminal escaped. Or, after the assassina- 
tion, he took refuge in one of the numerous 
churches, where there was a right of sanc- 
tuary, and soon emerged, wearing the livery 
of a prince or cardinal. This, according to 
Montesquieu, was the weak point in the 
government of the States of the Church. 
The immense sums of money that flowed 
into Rome rendered living easy ; there was 
next to no taxation, no attempt at industrial 
development. Everywhere were idleness 
and mendicancy, and they are fertile fields 
of crime. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


SPRUSEN’S Istanp (12S. x. 288).— 


Sprucers Island, on the N.W. side of Wapping, 
between King Edward’s stairs and New Crain 
stairs (ex ‘A New View of London,’ 1708, vol. i. 


78). 
W.. MM. 
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Lepsury, Hererorp (12 S. x. 272).—! Fort William College. His literary and 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ states that | artistic abilities gained for him the friend- 
the Manor of Ledbury was given to the ship of several Governors-General. In the 
See of Hereford in the eleventh century, first Afghan War he was Superintending 
but in 1561/2 it became the property of | Surgeon of the Army of the Indus, and 
the Crown. In Morgan G. Watkins’s received the order of the Dooranee Empire, 
‘Continuation’ of Duncumb’s ‘ History of He retired in 1847 after 42 years’ service, 
Hereford,’ under the Hundred of Radlow and died in London, Aug. 7, 1852. His 
it is stated that the town was given to the, publications indicate his industry and varied 
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Church of Hereford by Edwin the Saxon, accomplishments : ‘Rodolpho’ (1801), 
son of Edric the Forester, contemporary ‘Sohrab’ (1814), ‘Hatim Tye’ (1818), 
with William the Conqueror. Robert de ‘The Aubid, an Eastern Poem’ (1819), 


Betun or Bohun, consecrated Bishop of | 
Hereford a.p. 1131, procured from King | 
Stephen a market for this town. Bishop 
John Trefnant, Bishop Hugh Ffoliot and_ 
Bishop de Swinfield are all mentioned in, 
connexion with the manor at different 
periods. 

After the destructive exchange made with 
Queen Elizabeth in her fourth year, this manor 
was vested in the Crown till the time of James I., 
who sold it to the City of London and to feoffees, 
so that there are now no particular Lords. 

The bishops formerly had a park at Ledbury 
eallel Denzein Park, and a palace or hall. 
The owners of demesne lands in Ledbury | 
owed service to the Court at Hereford and | 
Ledbury. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


James ArKiNSON, M.D. (12 8. x. 289).—) 
James Atkinson was born at Darlington, 
March 9, 1780, and died in London, Aug. 7, 
1852. It may not be generally known that 
in addition to his other activities he was a 
portrait-painter of very considerable merit, | 
and in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society 
will be found his portrait of the first Earl of. 
Munster. Portraits by him of the Ear] of | 
Minto, the Marquess of Hastings, Lord) 
William Bentinck, Sir William Macnaghten, 
Bart., Sir Willoughby Cotton, Captain 
Arthur Connolly, Prof. H. H. Wilson, Flax- 
man, and one of himself, will all be found in 
the National Portrait Gallery, and sketches 
of I. ward Irving and the Earl of Minto in 
the Scottish Portrait Gallery. 

Atkinson was enabled, by the kindness of 
a friend, to study medicine at Edinburgh. 
Whilst a student there he published 
‘Rodolpho,’ a romantic poem, dedivated. to 
Lady Charlotte Campbell. He went to 
India as medical officer of an East Indiaman, 
and was appointed assistant surgeon in the 
Bengal Medical Service in 1805. He was 
several years Assistant Assay Master at the 
Mint, Caleutta, and edited The Government 
Gazette and The Press. For a short time 
he filled the Deputy Chair of Persian in| 


contributions to The Calcutta Annual Regis- 
ter (1821-2), ‘ Ricchiarda,’ a _ translation 
from Ugo Foscolo (1823), ‘ Prospectus of 
The Calcutta Liberal’ (1824), ‘The City 
of Palaces and other Poems’ (1824), ‘La 
Secchia Rapita’ (The Rape of the Bucket), 
a translation from Alessandro Tassoni 
(1825); ‘ Description of the New Process of 
Perforating and Destroying the Stone in 
the Bladder’ (1831), ‘The Shah Nameh of 
Firdausi,’ translated and abridged, pub- 
lished by the Oriental Translation Fund 
and awarded the Goid Medal (1832); ‘ Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Women of Persia ” 
(1832) and ‘ Laili and Majnun ’ (1836), both 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund ; 


‘The Expedition into Afghanistan’ (1842) 


and ‘Sketches in Afghanistan’ (fol. 1842). 
His son was vicar of Bolton (1887-1896) 
and hon. Canon of Manchester, where he 
died in retirement, Nov. 18, 1911. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘““ STANDARDS ” (12 S. ix. 388, 454, 532).— 
The contrast between “standards” and 
movable furniture is shown clearly in the 
will of John Loder of Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
Berks, dated July 26, 1671 (P.C.C., Nov. 22, 
1671). He leaves his ‘‘ movable goods” in 
Shellingford among the children of his son 
John L. deceased, his heir (John L., eldest 
son of this son John) excepted, and “ the 
standards to remain in the house.” 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


GENERAL NICHOLSON’S BIRTHPLACE (12 S. 
x. 109, 158, 173, 290).—General Nicholson 
was a cousin of the Hautenvilles of Dublin, 
and my mother-in-law, Harriet, Lady Cope, 
is a direct descendant of the Jaffrays of 
Kingswell. In the pedigree I have I cannot 
find the Nicholsons named in the article, 
but Christian, dau. of Robert Jaffray of 
Dublin and Kingswell, married Thomas 
Nicholson and had John, Abigail, Robert, 
Lydia, Christian and Isabella. The Jaffray 
family ended with Alexander Jaffray of 
Kingswell, who died at Bath, unmarried, 
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in 1818, His portrait is in the possession of 
Lady Cope. There may have been a pre- 
vious marriage between, Jaffray and Nichol- 
son, as Alexander Jaffray had ten children 
by his wife, Christian Barclay of Urie. 
Christian, granddau. of Alexander Jaffray, 
married Robertson the miniaturist. I 
fancy some curious brown miniatures in 
Lady Cope’s possession are by him. We 
have the printed Diary of Alexander Jaffray 
the Quaker. E. E. Corr. | 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


There is a slight error or omission in Mr. 
FULLER'S note on General Nicholson’s 
birthplace. The Rev. Edward Maxwell's 
incumbency was at ‘ High Roding,” not 
‘** Roding.” There are some seven or eight 
places near Dunmow or Ongar all of which, 
have * Roding” as part of their names. | 
I can remember that, when on a visit at. 
Mr. Edward Maxwell’s house in 1869, | 
I was told by his wife, the General's sister, | 
how masterful John Nicholson was as a 
boy—how he would make his sisters carry 
him upstairs on their back. L. Extor. 


Lievut.-CoL. CLEMENT MartTIN Epwarps 
(12 S. x. 211, ws. ‘General Clement 
Edwards, C.B.’).—This officer left Ceylon 
with Sir Thomas Maitland, the retiring 
Governor, on, whose staff in Ceylon he had 
been, and who had a high opinion, of him, 
and whom he accompanied to Malta in 1811. 
According to Ceylon records he ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ist. 
Ceylon Regiment (not the ‘Ceylon Rifle. 
Regiment,” which did not receive that title | 
until a dozen years later) on July 10, 1816, 
in succession to Viscount Molesworth, 
drowned in the wreck of the Arniston in 
May, 1815. He married a daughter of the 

Jery Rev. Charles Peter Layard, Dean of 
Bristol, who had two sons, Henry Peter 
John and Charles Edward, in the Ceylon 
Civil Service. H. P. J. Layard became the 
father of Nineveh Layard. 

It was probably ‘at the early age of 
twenty-six that Clement Martin Edwards | 
joined Ramsay’s Regiment (the 2nd Ceylon | 
Regiment) as a captain in 1805. But, if so, | 
when he became Lieutenant-Colonel of the) 
3rd Ceylon Regiment in 1813, he was 
thirty-four (see p. 212). With regard to 
his appointment to a Lieutenant-Coloneley 
in the Ist Ceylon, it appears to have been 
gazetted too late, as he died on May 4, 
1816. But possibly the date should be 
1815, not 1816.” Penry Lewis. 


‘is found in Tamil as chénai ; 
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THe ENGutsH Cevric, Latin 
GERMAN INFLUENCES (12 S. x. 32, 116, 
172).--In Cingalese the letters s and h at 
the beginning of a word are often inter- 
hangeable, thus hatara or satara=four ; 
aya or saya=six; hitiya ov sitiya=was, 
&e. Cingalese is an Indo-Kuropean lan- 
guage, based on Sancrit. 

Tamil, which has been classed as a Dravi- 
dian, language, has no h, but the letter s 
at the beginning of a word is pronounced 
like an s or like ch in cheese. There are 
some Sansecrit words in Tamil. For in- 
stance, the word héna in Cingalese, meaning 
low jungle where the forest has been, felled, 
hettiya in 
Cingalese (the name of a caste) is chetti in 
Tamil, &e. Penry Lewts. 


WaINwriGHT’s PorM ON HIS MURDER 
or Harriet LANE (12 8. x. 251).—I cannot 
recall a poem sold to the public on the day 
of Henry Wainwright’s execution as being 
written by the culprit ; but 1 well remember 
a copy of doggerel verses then hawked in 
London streets, which contained the lines :— 

Now Harriet Lane has gone to heaven, 
And Wainwright’s gone to hell— 
an assertion sufficiently positive to satisfy 
the strictest theologian of the — oldest 
school. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


BuRR-WALNUT (12 8. x. 191, 238).—The 
black walnut of America, one of the most 
valuable of woods for  cabinet-making, 
commonly grows with straight grain, but 
often shows “shakes” or knots deemed 
ornamental. What is meant, however, by 
* bur-walnut is the wood cut thin 
veneers from irregular burls or exerescences 
that frequently show in swollen, more or 
less globular, portions of the trunk of this 
tree, Juglans nigra. Burl-walnut,” or 
* walnut burl,” is a more accurate term. 
The grain of these burls is often much 
contorted and is regarded as beautiful. 
The term “ bur-oak” has probably misled 
Mr. SmirH. This is the mossy-cup or 
overcup oak, Quercus macrocarpa, of America 
and its bur (or burr) is on the acorn. 

C. E. HutcuHincs, 
3667, Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


EarLy FIRE-ENGINES (12 S. x. 286). 
The inscription Sun Fire Office, 1710,” is 
the date of the founding of the company, 
and not the date of the presentation of the 
fire-engine, which was probably in the late 
eighteenth century, subsequent to 1753, 
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when this office presented an engine to the 
City of Norwich. Compare illustrations 
(p. 6) in ‘The Early Days of the Sun Fire 
Office,’ by Edward Baumer (1910). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


PEDWARDINE Famity (12 S. x. 272).— 
In the ‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ edited by 
Canon Maddison for the Harleian Society, 
p- 1,295, is a pedigree of this family, which 
states that Sir Roger de Pedwardyne, who 
married the Darcy heiress, was son of Roger 
de Pedwardyne by Alice, d. of Henry de 
Longchamp, and grandson of Walter and 
Maude de Pedwardyne. Under Walter’s 
name there is a note, ‘‘ For earlier pedigree 
see ‘ Monastic, Anglic.’ under ‘ Llanthony.’ ” 
In the only edition of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ 
to which I at present have access I have 
failed to trace this reference. There is 
another pedigree of the family on p. 764 of 
the same work, which differs in some 
respects from that quoted above. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


FRANCES CALDERON DE LA Barca (née 
Ineuis) (12 x. 250).—-Born in 1804 in 
Edinburgh, daughter of William Inglis, who 
was descended from the Earls of Buchan. 
Details will be found in the interesting 
Introduction, by H. Baerlein, to ‘ Life in 
Mexico,’ in Dent’s ‘‘ Everyman’s Library.” 

A. G. Kraty, 

Maltby, Yorks. Chaplain, R.N., retd. 


AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. x. 273).—Is not the 
quotation derived from Juvenal’s tenth satire ? 
“ Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles.”” 
Dryden translates :-— 
“ Whole houses of their own desires possess’d 
Are often ruin’d at their own request.” 
H. MAayNarD SMITH. 
8, College Green, Gloucester. 


Rotes on Books. 


Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose. By 
Reynold A. Nicholson. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. NicHorson in his Preface tells us that 

his choice of passages for this collection was 

guided by the belief that translators do best 
in translating what they have enjoyed. The 
principle has served him well. His evident 
enjoyment acts in a useful degree, as some sub- 
stitute for that which is incommunicable, even 
by the happiest translation, between one lan- 
guage and another, so that his versions, besides 
their notable elegance—we would use that old- 
fashioned praise in its earlier and ampler sense— 
possess their own vitality. They are, in fact, so 
much poems in their own right that, in several 


places, we wished Dr. Nicholson had hearkened 
yet more closely to their rhythm and music 
and made some slight alteration, which, without 
losing the meaning, might have enhanced their 
native claim as poetry. The very possibility 
of such a wish furnishes a justification of his 
decision to use metre for rendering the poetry. 
There are, indeed, many es here which 
would almost lose significance if left in the looser 
form of prose. A word must be said in appre- 
ciation of the examples which imitate the Arabic 
metres, of a few instances of monorhyme, of 
the skilful and amusing translations of Hariri, 
and, in general, of the happy choice of ordinary 
English measures. 

The selection consists of 175 passages, taken 
from about fifty authors and given in chrono- 
logical order, with a brief biographical note 
at the head of each group. A few examples may 
give some small idea of the riches offered. We 
have Labid’s vivid comparison, with simile heaped 
on simile, between the camel and the oryx; an 
excellent rendering of Sharrd’s elegy; Ka’b’s 
ode, with its description of the ideal camel ; 
the dirges of Fari‘a and Maistin, each a sister 
mourning for her brother; from Firdausi the 
story of Bizham and Manizha; from Hafiz a 
dozen or so examples very delicately rendered. 
The specimens of gnomic verse are particularly 
successful. The prose is perhaps somewhat less 
satisfactory than the poetry. It might be main- 
tained that, if any strict fidelity is to be observed, 
Eastern prose is more difficult to translate than 
Eastern poetry, in that the difference in the 
working of the mind between East and West 
becomes more apparent. Five illustrations are 
provided—all interesting, and one, the picture 
of Faridu’ddin ‘Attar, which can only be called 
delicious. 

By the way, the word “lintel” is used three or 
four times in the sense of “threshold.” Is this 
deliberate? And is there authority for it ? 


Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman. By 
D. Chadwick. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Miss CHADWICK has provided a useful summary 

of what may be gleaned from the pages of ‘ Piers 

Plowman’ of fourteenth-century life and manners. 

How far that poem faithfully illustrates the his- 

tory of the time is a matter of opinion, The 

previous volume of this series—‘ The Pastons 
and their England ’—is based on the celebrated 

Paston Letters, which unquestionably reflect 

the life of the fifteenth century, for they are the 

actual letters which passed between the members 
of a family living partly in the country and 
partly in London. They are particularly rich in 
illustration of the social customs of the time, 
relations of parents and children, marriage and 
the life and position of women generally. 
Langland’s poem is naturally different from 

a record such as this. It is the work of a strange 

being, part mystic, part reformer, concerned 

more with the abuses he descries in Church and 

State than with the everyday life around him. 

The facts to be gleaned from it seem to us neces- 

sarily to give a somewhat one-sided picture of 

the life of the period ; of a negative rather than 

a positive value. The defectiveness might have 

been remedied had Miss Chadwick chosen a 
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different method. Her plan is to illustrate 
her various subjects—Government, clergy and 
religion, country and town life, medieval women 


—almost exclusively by extracts from her author ;_ 


there is little or no comment or evidence from 
other sources, and no attempt at a definite 
historical background into relation with which 
the events of the poem might be brought. 

hus we have a statement like the following 
regarding the secular clergy, each sentence being 
faithfully referred to a passage of the poem: 
“Long study alone achieved the coveted titles 
of ‘doctor’ and ‘master.’ Only the keenest 
students were likely to persevere in a pursuit 
which promised little worldly suecess or fame. 
The encouragement offered was a promise of 
greater insight, and ability to use the help pro- 
vided by the Church. The fate of Lucifer 
warned the successful student of the reward of 
ambition. The typical medieval student was 
lean and of downeast countenance. His paradise 
was the school (a term which includes also the 
university) at which friends or parents supported 
him. There he found ‘love and lownesse and 
lykyng to lerne’ and ‘ bokes to rede.’ The 
unwilling pupil was despised and his studies 
were stimulated by the birch.” The result, we 
eannot but think, is trivial and unsatisfactory ; 
it — more like a précis than a serious historical 
study. 


Paracelsus. By John Maxson Stillman. (The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 10s. net.) 
Tuis is a careful, pleasantly written and sufficiently 
substantial account of a character and career 
which, since Browning has occupied himself with 
them, have a distinct interest for students of 
English letters, and which have also a permanent 
interest for the student of the history of science. 
Mr. J. M. Stillman has acquainted himself 
thoroughly with the authorities on the subject, 
and with the works of Paracelsus, and gives us 
a clear and well-judging account of the principles 
by which the imagination of Paracelsus worked, 
as well as of the nature and scope of the 
antagonism between him and the orthodox 
philosophy and medicine of his day. The 
fantastic element in his thought, his obnoxious- 
ness to that jealousy of the learned which was 
notoriously virulent in the sixteenth century, 
his vagabond course of life and the posthumous 
misfortunes whereby he has unjustly incurred 
charges of plagiarism, have made Paracelsus a 
more picturesque, repellent and enigmatic igure 
than he is warranted to have been when the 
labours of critical biographers have {fixed the 
truth for us. JHle played, after all, no incon- 
siderable part in the development of science, 
and is worth some study as an example of the 
advantages and disadvantages of eccentricity. 
Mention must be made of the numerous and 
interesting illustrations brought together in this 

volume. 


THE substance of the April Quarterly is princi- 
pally biographical. Perhaps most readers will 
turn first to Lord Ernle’s discussion of the new 
Byron letters. They will find it a vigorous piece 
of work, acute both in sympathy and in criticism. 
Lord Esher, in his ‘Studley Royal, has some 
generous words in appreciation of the new vitality 


and the new standard and scope which Mr, 
Lytton Strachey has brought into biography— 
and it would indeed seem that he himself and 
the other writers in this number have fallen to 
their work with some fresh and lively inspiration. 
Beside the account of Lord Ripon and _ his 
family and circle we would put the very com- 
petent discussion of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s 
‘ Life of Lord Salisbury,’ by an unnamed writer. 
Mr. Chauncey Ford revives for us characters of 
a curious and graceful interest in his paper on the 
Adams family ; and Sir Frederick Pollock, out 
of the knowledge derived from a friendship of half 
a century, gives us a noteworthy study of the 
many-sided intellect and varied historical and 
literary work of James Bryce. Bismarck litera- 
ture has recently been increased by important 
works on his relations with William II. and the 
European policy of his last years—on these Mr. 
George Saunders contributes a _ study. Sir 
Julian Corbett, in his paper on Napoleon and the 
British Navy after Trafalgar, revises the usual 
judgment on the naval operations at that period 
in the light of the recent war. Students of modern 
French literature will find Mr. Garnet Smith’s 
article on the French Drama of Manners well 
worth reading. 


STREET Noises (see ante, p. 300).—Has Mr. 
OXENFORD tried cotton wool? I once stayed 
for a few days at a pension in Rome, where I 
was so distracted by the clamour of a great 
number of German women all talking at once 
at the very tops of their voices, that I could not 
possibly enjoy my meals until I stopped my ears 
with cotton wool. This had the desired effect. 

Winterton, Lincs, 

Mr. J. C. OXENFoRD, may be referring to the 
Armstrong-Mallock ear-protectors used during the 
war. Try any surgical instrument maker for them, 
say, Millikin and Lawley of the 

. “ae the 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 47—‘ ‘Castle Daly’ and Galway” 
—line 26 from foot of page, for ‘‘ loughs ” read 
locks. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’”?—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to + found. 
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Original designs. Write for particulars _to Osbornes 
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Genera! Il!ustrated Books. Special Catalogue of 1,000 
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The Cambridge Medieval 


History. Planned by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited 
by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., J. P. WHIT- 
NEY, D.D., J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., and 
C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. Vol III, 
Germany and the Western Empire. With 
separate portfolio containing 11 maps. 
Royal 8vo. 50s net. 


Social Life in the Days of 


Piers Plowman. By cHap- 
WICK. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 


other works,’’ says Miss Chadwick in her 
Introduction, “* give a better insight into English life 
and thought in the fourteenth ceutury than Piers 

owman. 


Tudor Constitutional Docu- 
ments, A.D. 1485-1603, 


with an historical commentary. By J. R. 
TANNER, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 

Documents relating to English Constitutional History 
serve a high educational purpose, for they supply 
materials for cons‘ructing a proper historical back- 


ground and creating the real historical here. 
From the Preface. 


Anglo-Saxon and Norse 


Poems. Edited and translated by 
N. KERSHAW. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 
The first six pieces included in this book are 
among the most interesting examples of Anglo Saxon 
Poetry which have come down to us; yet with one or 
two exceptions they have received comparatively little 
attention from English scholars. The Norse pieces 
which follow are still less known in this country. 


The Ballads “of Marko 


e7 

Kraljevic. ‘Translated by D. H. 
LOW, formerly Lecturer in English in the 
University of Belgrade. With a plate, re- 
produced from a drawing by Olive Carleton 
Smyth. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“There is no key to the Soul of Serbia like a wise 
and sympathetic study of the ballads of Marko 
Kralievié.”—From the Introduction. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(12.8. X. Apri 29, 1922, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red 19 5 0 
Full Leather ae 22 0 0 


Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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